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From S. M. Janney’s History of Friends. 
MEMORIALS OF JE33E KERSEY AND NATHAN 
HUNT. 

(Continued from page 132.) 

Jesse Kersey was born at York, Pennsyl- 
vania, on the 5th of the Eighth month, 1768. 
His parents, William and Hannah Kersey, 
were members of the Society of Friends, and 
by their watchful care he was preserved from 
many of the corrupting influences that abound 
in the world. 

In the sixteenth year of his age, he went to 
Philadelphia, and became apprenticed to learn 
the trade of a potter. There he was exposed 
to temptation from the bad example and 
profane language of his shop-mates, but 
through Divine mercy he was enabled to 
resist the allurements of evil, and at length 
to exert a salutary influence upon his associ- 
ates. 

His mind being brought under deep relig- 
ious exercise, the meetings of Friends for 
Divine worship became very precious to him ; 
and ia order to attend those held near the mid- 
dle of the week, he was accustomed to rise 
very early and get his work so forward that 
no objection could be made to his going. His 
diligence and serious deportment did not long 
remain unnoticed ; several young men of pious 
character sought his acquaintance and intro 
duced him into their family circles, where he 
enjoyed the advantage of retined and intelli- 
gent society. 


In his seventeenth year he was called to 
the gospel ministry, and on submitting to 
speak a few words in a religious meeting, he 
experienced, after he sat down, that serene, 
quiet state of mind which assured him he had 
not mistaken his duty. He felt many fears 
arising from a consideration of the solemnity 
of the work ; but as he kept humbly attentive 
to the voice of the true Shepherd, he found 
Divine grace was all-sufficient. In relation 
to the exercise of this gift he afterwards wrote 
as follows : “ In all the experience I have had 
in the ministry, I have been convinced that 
much depends upon wholly relying on the 
all-sufficiency of Him who promised to be 
to His servants, both mouth and wisdom, 
tongue and utterance. But as in every in- 
stance of the blessings of heaven, our wise 
Creator has left something for us to do, in 
order to come at the full enjoyment of them, 
—so I believe it to be in regard to the minis- 
try of the gospel. The gift may be bestowed ; 
but by the indolence or inattention of the 
servant, the materials for it to act upon may 
be wanting,—the means of improvement may 
be unoccupied: and, like the seed in a neg- 
lected soil, it may not be permitted either to 
flourish or become distinctly known to others 
in cousequence of the obstructions to its 
growth, or the mixture of other things.” 

After his appearance in the ministry, he 
remained an apprentice in the city about 
four years, during which time he began to 
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attract much attention on account of the im- 


pressiveness and perspicuity of his discourses. 
On the termination of his apprenticeship 
he went to the neighborhood of East Caln, 


Chester county, where he kept a school. In 


the year 1790, he was united in marriage 
with Elizabeth, the daughter of Moses Coates, 


and they settled in York, where he com- 
menced business as a potter. 


East Caln, where he followed his trade until 


his health gave way, and he was under the 
necessity of relinquishing the business. Hav- 


ing sold out his shop and fixtures, he again 
resorted to teaching school for a livelihood ; 
and notwithstanding his very limited circum- 
stances, he found it his religious duty, at 
times, to leave his business in order to travel 
as a minister of the gospel. 

In the year 1797, being offered a farm near 
Downingtown, on terms peculiarly liberal and 
advantageous, he concluded to accept it, hop- 
ing that with care and industry he might, in 
time, be able to buy it. On removing thither, 
he became a member of Uwchlan Monthly 
Meeting. “Upon a retrospect of the past,” 
he says, “I have admired the wisdom of Di- 
vine Providence in suffering me to feel so 
much pressure, and occasions for so many 
fears and trials in relation to my temporal 
concerns. Had my case been a more inde- 
pendent one, I now have no doubt that the 
notice and attention which I received among 
the most respectable members of the Society 
would have raised in me a spirit of self im- 
portance, which is opposed to the humility 
necessary for a Christian, and dangerous to a 
minister of the gospel.” 

Jesse Kersey was, at that time, one of the 
most eminent ministers of the Society, there 
being probably no other whose discourses 
were so eloquent or so generally admired. 

A prospect of going on a gospel mission to 
England and Ireland had for some time 
dwelt upon his mind as a religious duty ; at 
length, he laid the concern before his Monthly 
Meeting, where it was united with, and a cer- 
tificate of unity and approbation was granted, 
which being produced at the Quarterly Meet- 
ing, was there indorsed. The rules of disci- 
pline required, however, that ministers going 
on a religious service to foreign lands, should 
have their certificates approved by the Yearly 
Meeting of ministers and elders. The cer- 
tificate of Jesse Kersey being accordingly 
laid before that meeting, was not fully united 
with, and he was released from the concern. 
Referring to this transaction, he says: “The 
comfort I felt on this occasion is not very 
readily described. I now began to have my 
hopes revived that I should be permitted to 
pursue my temporal business until I had laid 


After four 
years’ residence in that place he removed to 








a fair foundation for a comfortable living in 
my family. But although in the order of 
Society I had been excused from going on 
the extensive journey that had opened to my 
view,—yet it was not long before the concern 
returned, and I was constrained to lay it be- 
fore Friends again. It was now united with, 
and I was set at liberty to pursue the pros- 
pect before me, as Truth might open the 
way.” 

He embarked for England in the summer 
of 1804, and after attending many meetings 
in that kingdom, proceeded to Ireland. He 
found the condition of the Society in those 
countries discouragingly low, owing, as he 
thought, to the love of the world having 
gained the ascendancy in many who were re- 
garded as leaders of the people. After an 
absence of about a year he returned to his 
home, grateful to the Author of all good for 
preservation and peace of mind. 

In the spring of 1814 he went on a relig- 


ious mission to the Southern States, having’ 


in view, also, the subject of slavery, and a 
prospect of conferring with men in authority 
as to the best mode of removing it. He called 
on the President of the United States, James 
Madison, and thus relates their interview :— 
“ He heard me attentively, and appeared to 
enter into the subject with some interest. He 
remarked that he had thought of the plan of 
removing the slaves to Africa, as contempla- 
ted by Paul Cuffee ; but many objections had 
occurred to him against it. He had also 
thought of their being colonized ; but in this 
difficulties also presented. In fact, difficul- 
ties would present in every plan that could 
be taken up. He said the only probable 
method that he could see to remedy the evil 
would be for the different States of the Union 
to he willing to receive them; and thus they 
would be spread among the industrious and 
practical farmers, and their habits, education 
and condition would be improved. I felt a 
satisfaction to find that the subject had en- 
gaged his attention, and parted with him in 
an agreeable manner.” 

On his way to Richmond, and while in that 
city, Jesse Kersey had conversations with 
many prominent and influential men, most 
of them slaveholders, to whom he expressed 
his earnest desire that a way might be found 
for the removal of slavery. He found them 
all concurring in his view, that it was a de- 
plorable evil, and most of them held cpinions 
similar to those expressed by the President. 
It was thought to be a national concern that 
ought to receive the attention of the General 
Government. 

On his return he met a select company of 
Friends, at Philadelphia, to whom he related 
the result of his inquiries in relation to the 
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subject of slavery; but he thought they did 
not feel its importance so fully as would one 
day be necessary. 

Having returned to his home, he continued 
to labor on his farm, which he had occupied 
for twenty years; but, not having yet paid for 
it, he concluded to sell it. Its value at that 
time would have enabled him to pay his debts 
and to have had a competency left, but on 
consulting his friends in the neighborhood, 
they dissuaded him from selling. Land svon 
after began to decline in price. He was 
finally obliged to sell at about half what he 
could have had, and he found himself once 
more reduced to poverty. 

“At length,” he says, “ under thé pressure 
of various kinds of trial, my constitution 
seemed to fail, and I was overtaken with the 
typhus fever. This disease appeared to pros- 
trate my physical strength, and desolate the 
remaining powers of the nervous system. In 
order to raise me above the fever, recourse 
was had tu powerful stimulants.” .... “I 
had no prospect of recovery. My physician 
gave me both laudanum and brandy, and 
recommended the frequent use of the latter 
in my case, as indispensable to my recovery. 

“It was during this time of weakness, and 
under the pressure of my difficulties and 
trials, that [ fell into the habit of drinking 
brandy, and thought my constitution required 
it. Yet I never indulged in a course of ex- 
cess because of a disposition to rebel against 
my good and merciful Creator; but it was 
occasioned by reason of an overwhelming 
weight of weakness and incapacity to stand 
my ground.” 

On going to the Yearly Meeting of Phila- 
delphia, in 1823, he was informed of a report 
in circulation that he had become the victim 
of intemperance, and was advised by some of 
the members to retura to his home, which he 
did under feelings of the utmost prostra- 
tion. Some of his old familiar friends forsook 
him in this season of adversity, and, doubt- 
less, there were many excellent persons who 
had too little charity for his weakness, having 
themselves never been tempted in the same 
manner. 

In narrating his afflictions, he says: ‘“ The 
most trying of all was, that my character 
among Friends had become so far blasted 
that it was thought proper by some to deny 
me the standing of a minister in the Society. 
I was accordingly removed from a seat in 
the meeting of ministers and elders. Under 
those circumstances, my poor soul was so far 
east down that all prospect of recovery was 
frequently lost; and that which gave the 
greatest power and force to those feelings was 
a consciousness that I had not kept my place, 
but had frequently given way to an excessive 


use of stimulants, in order to conquer and 
soothe the horror of my situation.” . .. “ But, 
adored forever be the Great Shepherd and 
Bishop of souls ; His arm is not shortened that 
it cannot save, nor His ear grown heavy that 
it cannot hear. By the blessed interferenee 
of His adorable goodness, wisdom and power, 
deliverance was miraculously furnished, and 
a way made for me to rise again into the 
glorious liberty of the ever blessed Truth. 
This I acknowledgé with gratitude to have 
been nothing short of a Divine work. And 
having witnessed that my God is indeed a 
God of mercy and long-suffering kindness, I 
am humbly bound to speak well of His excel- 
lent name, and to magnify the arm of His 
power.” 

In the year 1827, two of his sons were re- 
moved by death, and two years later his only 
remaining son was taken, leaving him but 
twe out of eleven children. Near the same 
time, his excellent and devoted wife was 
likewise called to her eternal home, concern- 
ing whom he has left in his Journal an affec- 
tionate and touching memorial. 

It is satisfactory to know that in the even- 
ing of life he was relieved from care, and fur- 
nished with a comfortable home ; surrounded 
by kind friends, and enabled to preach the 
gospel “in demonstration of the spirit and of 
power.” 

In a testimony concerning him, by his 
friends and neighbors, they say: “Asa min- 
ister, he was remarkably qualified to enlist 
the attention of his hearers, to fix their minds 
upon the glorious and sublime truths of the 
Christian religion, and often was he followed 
and admired by crowds of gratified auditors 
not of his own persuasion. In the morning 
of his promise, and the meridian of his day 
of usefulness, his society was courted by the 
wise and the learned, his affability of man- 
ners, his grave and dignified deportment, the 
soundness of his principles, the beauty and 
simplicity of his style of address, heightened 
in their effect by the depth of his devotional 
feelings, gave an interest and a charm which 
gained him many admirers.” 

He died near Kennet, Chester county, 
Pennsylvania, in the full assurance of a bless- 
ed immortality, on the 26th of the Tenth 
month, 1845, in the seventy-eighth year of 
his age. 




































Nathan Hunt was born in Guilford county, 
North Carolina, the 29th of the Tenth month, 
1758. His parents, William and Sarah Hunt, 
were members of the Society of Friends ; the 
former a highly valued minister of the gospel, 
whose death, in England, has already been 
noticed. 

In his youth, Nathan Hunt was often 
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brought under the solemnizing influence of| From an interesting Memoir of Nathan 
D vine grace, when sitting in religious meet- | Hunt, the following passages are selected :* 
ings or attending funerals, and even at the|“ He had naturally a clear and comprehen- 
age of seven years he was impressed with the | sive mind, a vigorous intellect and sound dis- 
belief that if he was faithful, he should one | criminating judgment; but very few advan- 
day have to preach the gospel. At seventeen, | tages of education. Indeed, he has been 
he experienced a visitation of Divine love, | heard to say that the principal part of the 
and the prospect of being called to the work | learning he had was acquired by the light of 
of the ministry was again presented; but for | a ‘ pine knot,’ as he sat with his brothers and 
want of abiding under the solemn weight, he | sisters round the family hearth, when the 
was induced to associate with jovial compan-|day’s work was done. He was, however, 
ions, and the impression grew fainter. t| deeply instructed in the School of Christ ; 
twenty, he married and settled on the home-| and with the salutary discipline of the Cross 
stead of his father; soon after he was closely | he was made familiar from his early child- 
tried by the sudden death of his mother. The} hood. In later life there was astriking gravity 
Revolutionary War was then in progress, and | and dignity about the dear old man, and at 
he experienced much privation, being robbed | timesa deep introversion of spirit which seemed 
of bis horses, cattle, and other property, leav- | to check the least approach to lightness and 
ing him almost destitut2 of the means of sub | frivolity, and spread a holy quietness on all 
sistence ; all of which he bore with Christian oe ; So that it might, with great pro- 
fortitude. priety, be said of him, as it was of the excel- 
In relation to his first appearance in the | lent founder of the Society of Friends, ‘ His 
gospel ministry, he writes: ‘After passing | very presence expressed a religious majesty.’ ”’ 
through great sufferings on account of reluc-|..... “ Possessing an uncommon share of 
tance of nature to yield, I finally gave up to| native eloquence, and dwelling very near to 
what appeared to be required of me, and in| the alone source of all true Gospel ministry, 
the twenty-seventh year of my age spoke a| he was indeed enabled to ‘ do the work of an 
very few words in a meeting in Tennessee, | Evangelist,’ and there was such an unction 
which brought great peace and comfort into | and freshness attending his religious commu- 
my mind. The first time I appeared in my | nications, they often made a deep impression 
own meeting, so great was my brokenness of | on those that heard them.” 
spirit, that as I walked towards home, tears sci mn 
fell from my eyes like drops of rain.” About For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
the thirty-fifth year of his ay ye ac- THE OPENING OF SPRING. 
knowledged as a minister by his Monthly|  Tife, new life is springing up and expand- 
Meeting, after which he frequently attended | ino jn all its sunnah Sento, on rte 4 and 
the neighboring meetings; but his first jour-| joyely as when the fiat went forth: “ Let the 
ney to a distance was in 1797, to Georgia and | earth bring forth grass, and herb yielding 
South Carolina. Before leaving home, he| seed ; and trees yielding fruit, whose seed is 
was much troubled at the thought of leaving | jp itself.” A Fatherly provision for the need 
his family, who were dependent upon the| o¢ His creatures, ere they were called into 
labor of his hands. One day, while following | heing, so that no lack should be complained 
the plough, he heard a voice distinctly say to| of and that which was essential for repro- 
him, “Go, and thou shalt lack nothing, and | duction was prepared, and so arranged as to 
they shall be cared for in thy absence.” The! Keen up an eternal succession, in ratio with 
impression was so convincing that he imme-|the necessities of all created existences 
diately gave up, accepting it as an intimation | Thousands of years have passed away, and 
from the Lord. On his return, after an ab-| the Word, the all-creative Word, remains in 
sence of six weeks, his faith was confirmed, | ¢y}) force. The seasons roll on, each in its 
for he found his family in health and com- | turn exhibiting our beneficent Father's care 
fort, and he had in his pocket the same sum | while in each there is something to charm, 
of money with which he started. : and much to admire and raise the heart in 
, Subsequently he performed many journeys| pratitude to the great original Author and 
in the service of the Gospel to various parts Upholder of the works He has formed. When 
of hee % oo and to wr = tain | sweet fragrance is continually ascending from 
ae 26 ch ‘bel nde yet eee th | Gaia shrub and flower as incense to God, filling 
of hich h 7 a coaace scree sed 7 the atmosphere above and around, shall we 
of which he was, for sixty years, @ stancard- | suffer the inner life to lie dermant? O, no! 


bearer in the cause of truth. Asa shock of . : 
eid tel Wine: tae’ the: teiaeealy enter, ‘be let the swelling tide of love to God and man 


was gathered to his fathers in the ninety- fifth 
year of his age. 

































* Brief Memoir of N. Hunt. U. Hunt & Son, 
Philadelphia, 1858. 
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flow out, and circulate till it reaches all 
classes of His children, drawing them into its 
crystal wavelets where all impurities are 
washed away, the lonely cheered, the solitary 
made glad, the wayworn refreshed, and all 
can rejoice together in full accord. Let us 
be ready with united energies to enter upon 
any service that tends to elevate the heart 
above low and sordid, vain and trifling things, 
and fix the attention on the substantial, the 
pure, the true, the honest, and all that would 
build up religious Society like the “ walls of 
Jerusalem, that were compact together, where 
the tribes went up to the testimonies of Israel.” 
What comes from God draws to Him; all 
that is good has an upward tendency. We 
want a force of this kind sufficient to draw 
the masses from a misguided course into 
associations, the influence of which will pre- 
serve from the evils that abound, and the vice 
that allures, that they may realize the truth 
that virtue brings its own reward, and that 
reward ia peace. Sarau Hunt. 
3d mo. 22, 1871. 





Br Naturau.—The unnaturalness of which 
we complain reveals itself also in its phrase- 
ology, adopting modes of expres-ion not cus- 
tomary in daily life. It was a mistake of the 
old Puritans when they undertook to talk in 
Bible phrase, and to reproduce in their house- 
holds all the Scripture names. Men immedi- 
ately suspected them of cant, because the 
thing was artificial. We have laid this aside, 
in a good measure, contenting ourselves with 
a reasonable amount of appropriate Biblical 
allusion and quotation. But westill cling too 
much to theological terms, and to technical 
words and phrases—usually figurative, and 
familiar and edifying to earnest saints; but 
which sound odd, uncouth, and often unmean- 
ing to worldly ears. Some of our most 
powerful and attractive preachers owe their 
freshness of style to their avoidance of this 
fault. We cannot but think that exhortations 
and private conversations would gain in 
natural simplicity and healthy influence were 
they clothed in the language of daily life. 
We therefore close as we began, with the in- 
junction Be Naturai!— Chicago Advance. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer, 
“THEY FRAME INIQUITY BY LAW.” 


This was the complaint of the prophet for- 
merly, and it is mournfully true in the pres- 
ent day. 

Whilst a revenue is created for the govern- 
ment by the importation and sale of spirituous 
liquors, the use of which so clearly increases 
crime and misery in our land, whilst legisla- 
tive and local enactments fasten this tempta- 
tion on the people, should we not be individu- 


















ally awakened to the query : Is there nothing 


I can do to assist in educating public opinion 


in favor of a prohibitory law? Living as we 
do under a republican form of government, 
are we not in a measure responsible for the 
continuance of injurious or oppressive laws, 


if we do not protest againet them? Let us 
not then fear the moral or political agitation 


of this subject ; and let it not be said of us as 


a Society, 
“That our not doing is set down 
Among our darkest deeds.’’ 
Richmond, Ind. R. H. 
to ieaibahdliidiiaeecaoen 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


Having observed from time to time that 
the meeting held on the first First-day of each 
month at Penn’s Manor, Bucks Co., Pa., is 
placed in the list of Circular Meetings, I feel 
it right for the information of the editors and 
readers of the Intelligencer, to say that this is 
not a Circular Meeting. There is no Circular 
Meeting held within the limits of Bucks 
Quarterly Meeting. An effort has been made 
to revive Pennsbury Meeting, which was laid 
down for several years, by holding an in- 
dulged meeting once a month, which has been 
done for more than two years, to the satisfac- 
tion of those interested in the neighborhood. 
They are now prepared to meet once a week 
whenever the Monthly Meeting will grant 
the liberty of so doing, which privilege has 
been requested. L. A. W. 

Penn’s Manor, Pa. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
TOTAL ABSTINENCE, 


It has seemed to me fora long time that 
the standard of temperance needs to be raised 
somewhat higher in the Society of Friends. 
It is true that we as a religious people were 
among the first pioneers in this cause—that 
the first sermon preached by George Fox 
was against drunkenness—that the Society 
very early in its history had a concern in 
this direction, but it was a long time discover- 
ing the root of the evil, that is, the moderate 
use, as it is termed, of intoxicating liquors ; 
and after they had made this discovery (if 
indeed we have yet discovered the whole 
truth in regard to it,) it took many years of 
arduous labor to convince its individual 
members that they ought not to traffic in al- 
coholic poison as an article of drink. Now 
our ancestors had a work to do in this diree- 
tion, and many of them faithfully performed 
it, through good report and evil report, and 
shall we sit down idly, where they left off, or 
rather, shall we not gird on the armor, and 
enter manfully into the work, for most as- 
suredly the harvest is plenteous. Intemper- 
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ance, like a wasting pestilence, is spreading | the human family; for surely every one that 
ruin and destruction in its pathway, destroy-|nameth the name of Christ, should refrain 


ing our fellow-beings by hundreds of thou- | from upholding this giant iniquity. In con- 


sands, wrecking the whole man, body, soul 
and spirit. It may be asked, what ought we 
to do, or what can we do as a society, more 
than we have done, since our discipline does 
not tolerate drunkenness, nor allow our mem- 
bers to manufacture or sel] distilled spirit- 
uous liquors, and we are further advised to 
abstain trom the unnecessary use of intoxi- 
cating liquors of every description. It may 
be replied, that we should do whatsoever our 
hands find to do as individuals; and as a 
society, we should labor earnestly to raise 
our standard to that of total abstinence from 
all that intoxicates, so far as relates to these 
liquors as an article of drink. The day calls 
loudly for this step, if we would continue to 
be pioneers in this work as our fathers were ; 
for total abstinence from all that will intoxi- 
cate, is the only sure foundation for the tem- 
perance advocate of today, whatever else 
may have been committed or permitted to 
those who have gone before. It may be ob- 
jected to this, that in the best days of our 
society, its members were in the habit of 
using strong drink moderately, and at the 
same time were faithful standard-bearers of 
the truth; but we must remember, that as 
they remained faithful to the openings of the 
light which makes manifest, they were led 
from time to time to perceive the evil re- 


sults of the practice, and a concern was| 


awakened to exalt the testimony against it. 
Thus, little by little, like the unfolding buds 
of spring, is the truth unfolded to the seek. 
ing soul, and thus by individual faithfulness, 
through many years of anxiety and toil, has 


clusion, if we feel the weight of this matter 
as our fathers did, are we not ready as a re- 
ligious people, to take another step in ad- 
vance, and write upon our banner for the 
future, Total Abstinence from all that will 
intoxicate ? W. M. W. 

Fulton, 4th mo. 20¢h, 1871. 

Unconscious Fruir—Not all the good 
done in the world is done intentionally and 
knowingly. There are no sweeter or higher 
influences than those which flow out uncon- 
sciously from good lives. A really good life 
is one to which truth and kindness and no- 
bility have become habitual. The whole pa- 
ture may become so charged with these quali- 
ties that they affect even the smallest acts, 
and their beauty is present in the most trivial 
and unconsidered word or deed. Such a per- 
son goes surrounded with a moral atmosphere 
as constant as the perfume which a rose sheds 
round itself. People meeting such a one are 
made happier, hardly knowing why. 

Every one of any moral wortth wishes to 
be of use in the world, and it is the grief of 
many that thev seem shut off from opportu- 
nities of usefulness. But simple growth in 
right life is growth in usefulness. Just as 
fast as we acquire in ourselves the spirit of 
purity and love, we send out an influence of 
purity and love upon others, whether we know 
it or not. Indeed, the greatest moral force 
in the world is of the silent and secret kind. 
As the child grows up, its character is shaped 
in some small degree by what it hears in the 
way of set instruction at home or school or 


our testimony in regard to strong drink | chureh ; but in a far greater degree by the 
arisen to what it now is. I apprehend that | qualities in father and mother and compan- 
every reflecting mind will admit, that the | ions with which it is brought in ceaseless con- 


craving of the inebriate for strong drink is a 
perverced appetite, an angel designed to bless, 
transformed into a demon to curse and de- 





tact So it is with allofus. No man liveth 
to himself. As we ourselves are pure or base, 
selfish or loving, so do we give our own color 


stroy ; and this transformation has had a be- | to those about us.— Christian Union. 


ginning, and that beginning was the first 
glass of alcoholic stimulant. It matters not 


how small the per cent. of alcohol it may | 


contain, the effect is proportionally the same. 

Moderate drinking, then, is the stream that 
is continually filling the whirlpool of drunk- 
enness and debauchery; it is the small be- 
ginning from which the mighty results of 
shame and misery, and moral depravity 


isa ana 
BUILDING ON THE SAND. 


In the East the peasants’ huts are often very 
unsubstantial structures. They are built of 
mud or sun-burnt brick. A night’s hard 
rain-storm will sometimes nearly demolish an 
entire village. Their mountain streams, also, 
possess a very peculiar character. The beds 
of these brooks are called wadies. In the hot 


come. If the use of intoxicating liquor as | season they are entirely dry. Yet, even then, 
they afford often the best pasturage. In the 
rainy seasons they are swollen streams. The 
shepherd builds his hut by the banks of one 
of these wadies, If it is built high upon the 
rock it is safe. If it is built on the sandy 
soil, though there is no water at the time of 


a beverage leads to such sad results, and that 
continually, should not each one of us who 
professes the Christian name, consider well 
his standing, and see how far he is adding by 
his indulgence in these drinks, even in the 
mild form of wine and cider, to this curse of 
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building, the treacherous foundation gives 
way with the first freshet. 

Appearauces are deceitful—this is one les- 
son of the image. The man’s house seems 
safe so long as the wady is dry. It needs a 
torrent to test it. No man knows whether he 
is safe until he has been tried. The storm is 
needed to show whether he is built on the 
rock or on the sand. 


There is another lesson quite as important. 
The hearers of Christ’s sermon understvod it, 
doubtless. A friend of mine was once travel- 
ing through Palestine. The party pitched 
their tents one night in one of these wadies. 
The night was fair, the air clear, the grass 
green and soft, the torrent bed dry. Suddenly 
my friend was awakened by hearing the gurg- 
ling of water, Before he was dressed it was 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 





My dear friend speaks of her own situation 
as one that is cause of thankfulness of heart, 
and I hope she daily feels the glow of grati- 
tude for this outward situation: but does she 
inquire in what channel this grateful feeling 
should run towards others? for according to 
the ingenious parable or allegory of Hawkes- 
worth, “no life is pleasing to God but that 
which is useful to mankind.” See Murray’s 
Sequel, page 160. Indeed, if this is the mea- 
sure of our acceptance with the Divine Being, 
it is weli for us to examine how we are pass- 





a foot high beneath his bed. He escaped} ing along through time. For, are there not 


with difficulty. His clothing, books, manu- 
scripts were carried off by the stream. 
in the mountains had in a few hours filled t 
dry bed with a roaring torrent. 
warning, stormy experiences of temptatio 
come. They that are not built on a rock 


fall. There is no time to prepare after the| 


temptation assails, Peter in the palace has 


no time to think. He must do his thinking! 


before. 

Foundations are hidden. It is not the ap- 
parent virtues which give stability to the 
character. 
be, but what he is in the foundations. 
is illustrated by the history of one of the 


handsomest churches in Chicago. It was a! 
magnificent structure, built throughout of 


stone ; apparently only time could destroy it. 
Yet before it was quite completed the work- 
men abandoned it, the street was blockaded, 
the inhabitants of the opposite houses feared 
for their lives on account of it. It had all to 
be taken down, stone by stone. The founda- 
tions were imperfect. It was admirably built 
—but on sand. Many a man, good citizen, 
kind father, generous neighbor, honest trades- 
men, is admirably built—but on sand. What 
are your foundations? Are you rooted and 
grounded in Christ ?— Western Christian Ad- 
vocute. 


——- ~6e— 


Ir is to me a very joyful thought, not only 
that we havea religion which is joy-producing 
in its ultimate fruits, but that which, looked 
upon comprehensively, has already produced 
vast cycles of joy, and raised the tone of joy 
throughout the world, and is going forward, 
not having half expended its force yet, to an 
era in which joy-producing shall be more 
apparent, and upon a vaster scale, and with 
more exquisite fruit, and in infinite variety. 
— Beecher. 


It is not what a man appears to | ’ 
PP {nal—or even if we take John Woolman’s 


This ' 


| character as a modern exemplification of the 


| standard alluded to. 


many of our actions, and much of our time 


Rain | occupied in what is neither useful to our- 
he | Selves nor others? He who taught the pure 
So, without | doctrines of the Gospel declared that “ narrow 
n|is the way that leads to life.” 


Is it not 
doubtful whether professed Christians really 
believe (I mean practically believe) this doc- 
trine? At any rate, the estimate which is 
made of the width of this “ way” is very vari- 
ous. If we take the character of Jesus, so far 
as it is transmitted to us in the brief history 
given by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
for a standard width of the way to life eter- 


Christian path—in both cases, there is a great 
distance among professors of religion and the 
And what is to become 
of us with these defects, or what is to become 
of those who care for none of these things, 
like one Gallio of old? When the Assyrian 
monarch saw a part of a hand writing on the 
wall over against the candlestick, the history 
says he was troubled so that his knees smote 
one against the other. What caused this 
trouble in the midst of his splendid feast? 
Was it the consciousness of his own defects ? 
Daniel explained a part of the writing thus: 
“Tekel, thou art weighed in the balances, 
and art found wanting.” Alas! what multi- 
tudes who profess to be much more enlight- 
ened than the heathen Belshazzar, might be 
troubled at what is wanting in their own con- 
dition. And yet 
‘They let unmark’d and anemploy’d 
Life’s idle moments ran ; 
And doing nothing for themselves, 
Imagine nothiog done. 


Dreadfal mistake! while time goes on 
Their sad account proceeds, 

And their not doing is set down 
Among their darkest deeds.” 





It is good to retire, even often, from all 
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outside stir, and feel after the enlivening pres- 
ence of the soul’s Well Beloved. Here is our 
life and the source of our strength. I feel 
that our safety as a Society and as individ- 
uals depends very much upon our thus retir- 
ing to the great fundamental Principle—the 
light within—the grace of God that brings 
salvation. We are greatly blessed in that 
we can do this even when in the midst 
of the cares pertaining to this present life, 
and thus derive guidance and strength. 
Surely it is not needful, in order to be thus 
blessed, to withdraw to the closet or the secret 
chamber; nay, we may hold this high com- 
munion as we walk by the way in the busy 
thoroughfares of our large cities, and thus 
realize the fulfilment of the assurance, ‘“ Lo, I 


am with you always, even unto the end of the 
world.” 


This brings us to the concern as treated in 
the editorial before alluded to, and we revive 
the caution then given that there shall be no 
prearrangements as to the time when the 
Yearly Meeting shall close. It may in 
many cases be necessary before leaving home, 
to fix a time for return, but let us allow at 
least another half-day, and, if necssary, be 
willing to return home, leaving others to 
finish up the business. It is better for the 
few who cannot remain to leave, than for the 
whole meeting to be thrown into a hurry or 
confusion sadly at variance with the good 
order, the observance of which our discipline 
enjoins. 
































When the last session is lung and exhaust- 
ing, owing to an undue press of business, we 
sometimes close under a sense of pressure, 
and are measurably deprived of an opportu- 
nity to gather up the fragments left from the 
table which has been bountifully spread, and 
also of that season of quiet solemnity which 
might be as a crown to our meeting. 
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Our Next Yearty Meetinc.—As the 
time approaches for holding our annual gath- 
ering, we are impressively reminded of a con- 
cern that was expressed in our editorial under 
date Sixth mo. 4th, 1870. While we request 
for it a second perusal, we feel like saying a 
few words more in view of the special im- 
portance of one of the subjects there noticed. 

The editorial referred to says, “ As our an- 
nual assembly is considered of sufficient im- 
portance to cause many hundreds to collect 
from various parts of the country, surely we 
ought to give the needful time to its concerns.” 
We reiterate this opinion, for while we do 
not wish to prolong needlessly the time of ab- 
sence from home, nor to. promote sluggish- 
ness in the transaction of the affairs pertain- 
ing to our religious Society, we feel a renewed 
concern that all things be done decently and 
in order, so that those who attend the meet- 
ing may derive the full benefit that such an 
institution can confer. 

We come together at the opening of the 
week rejoicing in our reunion, and under this 
feeling perhaps we sometimes loiter, and thus 
lose time in the commencement. But if this 
be so, let us not make another mistake and 
attempt to accomplish an over amount of 
business in what we design shall be the last 
sitting, so that the meeting may close, as is 
usual, with one session on Sixth day. 





Wantep, Numbers 2 and 3 of the present volume 
of Friends’ Intelligencer, for which six cents each 
will be given at office, 144 N. Seventh St., Philada. 

DIED. 

POTTS.—On the 31st of Third month, 1871, Edith 
A., daughter of J. N. and Alice C. Potts, aged 19 
months ; members of Baltimore Monthly Mee'ing. 

COWMAN.—On the 7th of Fourth month, 1871, 
Samuel S. Cowman, Sr., in the 78th year of his age ; 
an elder of Baltimore Monthly Mecting. 

SHARPLESS.—At her residence near Chester, 
Delaware Co., Pa., on the 3d of Third month, 1871, 
Eliza H., wife of John M. Sharpless, and daughter 
uf Thomas and the late Edith Jenkiuson, in the 53a 
year of her age. 

THE INDIANS. 

The Indian Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting will meet in the Monthly Meeting Room, 
Race St., on Sixth-day afternoon preceding the 
Yearly Meeting, Fifth month 12th, at 3 o'clock. 
Punctual and fall attendance is requested. 

Jacos M. Euuis, Clerk. 





aicicincsalil a ase. 

A meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
First-day School General Conference will be held at 
Race St. Meeting-house, Philada., on Third-day 
morning, the 16th inst. (Yearly Meeting week), at 
8 o’clock. Epwin Crart, Clerk. 





THE subjoined letter has been kindly sent 
for publication :— 
Omaua AceEncy, 3d mo. 26th, 1871. 
My dear friend, Benj. Strattan:—My ob- 
ject in writing at this time is to give a little 
sketch of the affairs of the Indians under our 
charge, in order that the Friends who have 
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shown so warm and practical an interest in 
their behalf may be apprised from time to 
time of their advances in civilization and gen- 
eral improvement. It may be remembered 
that one of the first subjects that claimed my 
attention on arriving here was the allotment 
of the Indian lands in severalty, witha view 
of ultimately breakiug up the tribal relations 
by which all things were held in common, 
and establishing in lieu thereof an individual 
interest in certain portions of the soil, as 
well as in any property that may hereafter 
be acquired by them. The work of assigning 
to each member of the tribe a separate tract 
of land that would be strictly in accordance 
with his wishes, and at the same time be 
agreeable to the views of all other members 
of the community, it may readily be seen, 
was a task of no ordinary difficulty. This 
work, however, was happily accomplished 
nearly a year-and-a-half ago, and subsequent 
events have led me to believe that the allot- 
ment has given general satisfaction to the In- 
dians. Soon after the completion of the 
work of the allotment, the papers and maps 
were sent to Washington in order to have the 
title papers issued by the Indian Department 
in accordance with the provisions of the 
treaty. These title papers have just been 
received, and are to be placed in the hands 
of the several allottees during the present 
week. The treaty expressly provides that 
these lands so allotted can never be sold, ex- 
cept to members of the same tribe, or to the 
government of the United States. The In- 
dians are greatly rejoiced at the reception of 
these title-papers, particularly as rumors 
have been current here of a design on the 
part of the government to remove them from 
their reservation to some distant locality. 
Their anxiety on this account, however, has 
not prevented them from making active and 
vigorous preparations for settling on their 
farms, with a view of surrounding themselves 
with the comforts, and adopting the habits of 
civilized life. Their keen appreciation of 
the benefits that are to arise from this 
change in their former mode of living is as 
unlooked for as it is encouraging and gratify- 
ing. Gradually labor amongst the men has 
become not only respectable, but FASHIONA- 
BLE. The women are thus relieved of much 
of the drudgery they have hitherto been re- 
quired to perform ; and in lieu of the heavy 
burdens of fuel the poor squaws were forced 
to carry on their backs sometimes for miles, 
the husbands now cut it, and haul it to the 
doors of their humble dwellings. Field labor 
is also now done principally by the men, 
though the women assist in planting and 
hoeing the corn, beans, ete., when occasion 
seems to require their aid. This withdrawal 












































of female labor from the more laborious oc- 
cupations has tended greatly to promote 
habits of cleanliness and order in the domes- 
tic circle, and particularly among the chil- 
dren. Instead of a clean face and smooth, 
shining hair being the exception, they are 
now the rule; and a happier or brighter 
flock of children than may be seen rollick- 
ing round their playgrounds at the three 
Indian schools during the time of recess, or 
a more orderly and attentive company dur- 
ing school hours, it would be hard to find in 
any enlightened community. They are some- 
what vehement in their sports and demon- 
strations, but I do not mind that; but rather 
rejoice in the bubbling up of their native 
energy and sprightliness, that is to be trained 
to the more sober and useful pursuits of life 
in the future. 


A marked and increasing interest, not only 


in the education of their children, but in the 
acquirement of useful general knowledge, is 
becoming very observable throughout the 
Omaha tribe. I have remarked that it has 
become fashionable to work, and I am beset 
on all sides by eager aspirants for labor of 
every description. 


These Indians have an annuity of $20,000, 


and the treaty provides that an agent, inter- 
preter, engineer, miller, blacksmith, and 
farmer, are to be furnished to them at the 
expense of the government, which also obli- 
gates itself to keep the mill in repair, and 
furnish iron and steel for the smith-shop. 
This constitutes about the amount of the 
available resources of the tribggwhich num- 
bers about one thousand. Last year they 
were paid eleven dollars per capita, the bal- 
ance of the annuity money having been 
wisely reserved by the commissioner to be 
expended for Indian labor. Durivg the past 


winter, and for some time previous, the In- 


dians have been busily engaged in making 


preparations for building comfortable houses 
on their respective farms, in addition to the 
usual labor of cultivating their crops and 
providing other means of subsistence. They 
have lumber now sawed sufficient for about 
forty comfortable houses, and perhaps more 
than that number. Their cottages thus far 
have been built nearly on a uniform plan, 
though the chiefs are honored a little with 
some extra finish, not very costly. Each 
house is 15x20 feet, with a neat piazza in 
front, and is divided into five rooms—a gen- 
eral sitting-room, three bed-chambers, all 
private, and a good kitchen. The foundation 
walls are built of bricks, made by the Indians, 
and also the chimneys, which are so arranged 
as to admit of a fire being made in each room 
in the house. These houses are being built 
by Indian carpenters under the supervision 
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of a competent white carpenter, who has ten 
apprentices under his charge. They now 
build a house in about two weeks, or a little 
less. The quantity of material provided in 
advance will justify the building and finish- 
ing up of a house in about three days. The 
mill is in good order, and saws lumber very 
rapidly, but there are hundreds of logs 
hauled and piled up about the mill, beyond 
its capacity, which have been cut and trans- 
ported several miles by the Indians. Besides 
these, there are a thousand or more, perhaps, 
of saw-logs in the woods, ready to be hauled 
to the mill. This long preamble may con- 
vince the most partial observer that all this 
work cannot be done without considerable ex- 
pense, and it is very evident that twenty 
dollars to each Indian will not go very far 
toward the expense of a work of such mag- 
nitude, particularly as civilization involves 
the necessity of household furniture,—cook- 
ing-stoves, bedding, wearing apparel, and all 
the various et ceteras of the commonest order 
of civilized life. Some weeks prior to the 
usual time of the assembling of Congress 
in the Twelfth month last, a grand council of 
the Omaha tribe was called, to confer with 
their agent in relation to providing proper 
means to carry on the laudable work of 
building comfortable houses, breaking up 
land, providing stock and farming imple- 
ments and for the purchase of seeds and all 
the necessary appliances for cultivating the 
soil with profit and success. When the grand 
council was assembled, it was unanimously 
agreed, after a great deal of smoking and 
deliberation, that a petition should be drawn 
up, asking that the President of the United 
States, by virtue of the authority vested in 
him by the provisions of the treaty with the 
Omahas, would arrange at the earliest prac 
ticable moment for the sale of 50,000 acres of 
the most western portion of their reservation, 
to be separated from the remainder by a line 
running along the section line from north to 
south, in order to realize by the sale of the said 
lands sufficient means to go on with the work 
of civilization and improvement, so long 
urged upon them by the government. This 
document, having been duly approved by 
acclamation and signed by the chiefs, police, 
and head men of the tribe, was transmitted 
to the Superintendent of Indian Affairs [S. 
M. Janney] to be forwarded to Washington. 
This was done with his warm approval of 
the measure. 

I feel quite anxious this petition should be 
granted, as, in the absence of profitable em- 
ployment, I fear a relapse into their former 
habits of idleness and improvidence, hinder- 
ing their prosperity and enlightenment, and 
affecting in some degree the entire system of 


what is popularly known as the Quaker 
Policy. With sentiments of esteem, I am 
very truly thy friend, E. PAINTER, 
U. S. Indian Agent. 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

Winnesaco Acency, Nzs., 4th mo. 21st, 1871. 

Thinking it might be interesting to some 
of the Friends to know how and what we 
are doing of interest at this agency, I have 
concluded to write to that effect. Being a 
teacher here, an excellent opportunity is of- 
fered me to study the red man. The Win- 
nebago Indians differ widely from their sur- 
rounding brethren in being much more in- 
telligent, more willing to adopt civilized ways, 
and having a certain amount of industry, 
which is totally foreign to the general Indian 
character; coupled with this there is a want 
of appreciation among them as to the ad- 
vancement made by the government and 
their kind friends East. They have been so 
shamefully abused and cheated heretofore, 
that they think it incredible that white men 
ean he their friends. We have this great dif- 
ficulty to meet with in all our endeavors, but 
with the kind assistance which we have re- 
ceived from the New York friends in the 
great abundance of good clothing which they 
have sent us, together with steady persever- 
ance, we hope to overcome all this distrust. 

Within the past year a marked change for 
the better is visible everywhere. The tribe 
has had its reservation carefully surveyed, 
and each family now has an allotment of 
80 acres of good land. They have shown 
thei: appreciation of this by hauling logs 
last winter to the mill, to be sawed up into 
boards for the construction of their houses, 
which they have built on their respective al- 
lotments. We now have seven substantial 
frame houses nearly completed, which will 
make thirty frame dwelling houses upon the 
reservation, besides a large number of log 
houses. The demand for houses is very great, 
but as we employ a force of twelve Indian 
carpenters, we hope soon to supply it, which 
will only be done when each family is pro- 
vided for, as they begin to see that a house is 
far better than a teepee. 

As spring advances, a large demand for 
plows, shovels, spades, hoes, and nearly all 
kinds of agricultural implements is made. 
At present they are busily engaged in fenc- 
ing their claims and planting them with 
wheat, corn, potatoes, etc., the seed being 
furnished by the government. Besides this, 
we have ploughed and seeded for general use, 
400 acres in wheat, which we hope will be 
sufficient to meet all their wants fn this line 
for the coming year. Our schools, three in 
number, are thriving; the attendance is very 
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fair, and a great eagerness for knowledge is 
manifested. We expect to make great al- 
terations this spring in refitting our school- 
houses with suitable furniture, in order to 
practically advance the great want of clean- 
liness aud economy. Having had sonie ex- 
perience in teaching our Eastern schools, I 
am prepared to substantiate the fact, that for 
application to study they equal their pale- 
faced brothers and sisters. We contemplate 
building a large industrial school (provided 
Congress will appropriate the necessary 
funds,) for the accommodation of both sexes, 
which, with proper treatment, we believe will 
have the desired effect, in elevating the rising 
generation to the level of American citizens. 

During the past year twelve exemplary 
men have been acting as chiefs, to the satis- 
faction of the tribe. According to a previous 
agreement we held our annual election for 
chiefs, a few weeks since, which passed off 
very satisfactorily, and resulted in the selec 
tion of twelve good men, three of whom were 
last year’s chiefs. The mode of election was 
novel and interesting. Instead of the ballot, 
the Indians arranged themselves on the open 
ground. There being two sets of candidates, 
they took opposite sides of a road, which 
they made their dividing line. There were 
two voted for ata time, and as each candi- 
date’s name was called out, he was joined by 
his adherents on his side of the road; the 
result beiag known, the fortunate one would 
receive the congratulations of his friends by 
their prolonged and hearty whoops. The 
main characteristic of the whole affair was 
that it passed off quietly, amid pleasant 
words and actions, and during the entire 
election bright smiles and govd humor 
were depicted on every countenance through- 
out both lines. We believe this plan to be a 


THE QUARTERLY CONFERENCE OF THE FIRST- 


DAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 
Held at Woodstown, N. J. 

Agreeably to notice the Association met 
on Seventh-day, Fourth mo. 15th, in Friends’ 
Meeting house. 75 delegates answered to 
their names, and it was estimated about 400 
persons were present. Eight of the schools 
had not appointed delegates, and 7 did not for- 
ward reports. Some of these are not. in ses- 
sion during the winter. Encouraging verbal 
statements were made in reference to one of 
these schools. An interesting report from 
the Race street sewing school was read, and 
the Wilmington report gave a very satisfac- 
tory account of their school of the same 
character, as well as the mission school for 
colored persons. 

The Mannington First-day school, held at 
2 private house, sent its first report—though 
small it was encouraging. 

Truly acceptable epistles from the Indiana 
and Baltimore Associations were read, and 
essays of epistles adopted to the New York 
Association and to interested Friends within 
Genessee Yearly Meeting. An essay pre- 
pared by a teacher of Green street school 
was satisfactory. 

The names of officers and an executive 
committee were reported and approved. 
Hereafter each school is to forward annually 
one or two names of Friends to constitute this 
committee. Hannah Paxson, West Chester, 
was appointed Treasurer. The publishing 
committee reported that the child’s paper, 
“ Scattered Seeds,” did not meet all expenses ; 
they have concluded to raise a fund of $500 
(more than one-fourth of which was already 
subscribed ) to aid in its support the ensuing 
year. Louisa J. Roberts, 421 N. 6th street, 
and Edwin Craft, Clarksboro, N. J., in con- 


decided improvement on the old system of'| junction with the editor, are to receive dona: 


chieftainship, and will no doubt ultimately 
result in placing them upon a higher stand- 
ing. In short, we are progressing. Each 


tions to this fund. 
The proposition in one of the reports, 
the adoption of which was recommended by 


step we take has to be made with care and | the executive committee, was agreed to, and 
deliberation, lest it should be misunderstood | accordingly there will be held, in Race street 
by the Indians, and a retrograde effect pro-| Meeting-house, at 3} o’clock on First-day 


duced. 

It has now been about two years since the 
beginning of our regime, and from the ob- 
servation which I have made during tho 
little time I have been among them, I can 
say that at the expiration of our term of of- 
fice satisfactory results can be looked for in 
civilizing the Winnebago Indians. 

Joun S. WHirte, 
Teacher. 


A Ray of light will perform the tour of the 
world in about the same time it would take 
to wink the eyelids. 


afternoon of the approaching Yearly Meet- 
ing, a children’s meeting, to be composed of 
those connected with the several First-day 
Schools in the city or convenient thereto, and 
of any others who feel interested. 

The increased interest and attendance of 
some our meetings resulting from the estab- 
lishment of First-day schools was spoken of 
as one of the benefits from them resulting to 
our religious Society, and the view was also 
expressed that Friends by commingling in the 
Scripture Reading Associations and adult 
classes, and comparing their feelings and 
ideas, prejudices were removed, a better un- 
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derstanding of each other brought about, and 
a greater degree of love and unity promoted. 

Time did not allow of the consideration of 
the suggestion in two of the reports, to hold 
semi-annual instead of quarterly meetings ; 
but in the consideration of the subject in the 
executive committee, and judging from the 
remarks of other Friends, there seemed but 
few to favor the proposition. 

It was concluded to hold an adjourned 
meeting on Fifthday evening of the ap- 
proaching Yearly Meeting week, at which the 
Annual Report to the General Conference 
will be read and delegates appointed to at- 
tend that body. The meeting was a harmoni- 
ous and satisfactory one, and as in other lo- 
calities, Woodstown Friends were active in 
their hospitalities. Doubtless all in attend- 
ance felt gratified with the reception they 
met, and with the evidences of brotherly feel- 
ing prevalent. JS. M. T. 

——-—~~0m 
NEARER HOME. 
One sweetly welcome thought 
Comes to me o’er and o’er; 
I’m nearer home to-day 
Than I’ve ever been before ; 


Nearer my Father’s house, 
Where mavy mansions be ; 
Nearer the Great White Throne, 

Nearer the Jasper Sea. 


Nearer that bound of life, 

Where we Jay our burdens down— 
Nearer leaving my cross, 

Nearer gaiuing the crown. 


But lying dimly between, 
Winding down through the night, 
Lies the dark aud uncertain stream 
That leads us at length to the light, 


Closer and closer my steps 
Come to the dark abysm, 

Closer death to my lips 
Presses the awful chrism. 


Father, perfect my trust ! 
Strengthen my feeble faith ! 

Let me feel as I would when I stand 
On the shores of the river of Death— 


Feel as I would were my feet 
Even now slipping down the brink ; 

For it may be I’m nearer home, 
Nearer now than I think. 


————_-—~0—- 


LITTLE BY LITTLE. 
When the new years come and the old years go, 
How, little by little, all things grow ! 
All things grow—and all decay — 
Little by little passing away. 
Little by little, on fertile plain, 
Ripen the harvests of golden grain, 
Waving and flashing ia the sun, 
When the summer at last is done. 
Little by little they ripen so, 
As the new years come and the old years go. 


Low on the ground an acorn lies, 
Little by little it mounts to the skies, 


—Curey. 


Shadow and shelter for wandering herds, 
Home for a hundred singing birds. 
Little by little the great rocks grew, 
Long, long ago, when the world was new ; 
Slowly and silently, stately and free, 
Cities of coral uuder the sea 
Little by little are buiited— while so 
The new years come and the old years go. 
Little by little all tasks are done ; 
So are the crowns of the faithful won, 
So is heaven in our hearts began. 
With work and with weeping, with laughter and 
lay, 
Little by little, the longest day 
And the longest life are passing away, 
Passing without returu—while so 
The new years come and the oll years go. 
— Observer. 
_—- + sere 


HOME ADORNMENT. 


How luxuriantly flowers blossom beside 
the cottage or the palace, where love dwells. 
Love and industry without much money, can 
make a cottage home like a little paradise, 
Flower mounds which will cost but a trifle, 
may be arranged in different parts of the 
yard, which will add greatly to the attrac- 
tions of home. 

Let two wagon-loads of good soil be carted 
from some field where the fertile mould has 
been accumulating for ages, and let it be 
dropped in a conical pile where it is to be 
used for making a flower mound. In almost 
every cultivated field, scores of loads of the 
best quality of soil may be obtained, without 
any detriment to the land that may remain. 
In lieu of mellow soil, collect sods, and lay 
them up in the form of a cone, with the sides 
sloping at an angle of about 45°. The base 
may be four, six, or eight feet in diameter, of 
a circular form. Sods will soon decay, and 
will furnish a superb bed of mould for the 
roots of flowers. After the sods are all laid 
in their places, let the mound be covered 
with clean and mellow soil a few inches deep. 
Such mounds should be prepared early in the 
spring before the growing season has really 
commenced, so that they need not interfere 
with other duties which demand immediate 
attention. It will be found more satisfactory 
to have two flower mounds of moderate size, 
than one large one. They should not be so 
large that a person cannot easily reach to 
the apex for the purpose of weeding the 
flowers. Let the summit be flat, sty one foot 
or more in diameter. Now, plant in the 
apex the seeds of some tall-growing annual, 
for a central plume; make shallow drills in 
the side in a horizontal direction around the 
mound, say eight or ten inches distant, ac- 
cording to the sorts of flower seeds to be 

lanted. Let the seeds of the taller flowers 
be planted toward the summit, and those of 
lowest growth near the base of the pyramid 
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or cone. By recollecting the forms of growth, 
the height of stems, and color of petals of 
the sorts planted, it will be easy to arrange 
different varieties and colors in such a man- 
ner as to produce a charming effect. Where 
there are several such floral mounds, the 
seeds may be planted in different lines, either 
in a diagonal or spiral direction ; and thus 
the flowers when in full bloom, will appear 
in charming contrast with the arrangement 
of the main cone. After such a cone has 
been properly constructed, it will endure any 
desirable length of time, simply by occa- 
sional additions of soil, as circumstances 
may require. A top dressing of lime and 
wood ashes will be exvellent for all sorts of 
growing plants. Almost any florist’s cata- 
Jogue will give the reader information as to 
the kind of flowers which will constitute the 
best floral combination for such a mound. 


KINDERGARTEN CULTURE. 
BY ELIZABETH P. PEABODY. 
(From the Annual Report for 1870 of the National 
Commissioner of Education.) 

In undertaking to initiate a national sys- 
tem of education, and especially in a nation 
that, for the first time in the ages, embodies 
in its constitution provisions for the develop- 
ment of will, heart, and thought in every 
man, in such harmonious play that he shall 
be free to do the will of God on earth, as it is 
done in heaven—which is at once our daily 
prayer and the ideal of human society—we 
must not stop with providing the material 
conditions, but consider the quality of the 
education to be given. 

The history of many great nations shows 
that there may be an education which para- 
lyzes and perverts instead of developing and 
perfecting individual and national life. Itis 
not from want of a most careful and power- 
ful system of education that China is what 
she is. And India, Egypt, Greece and Rome 
had their systems of education, efficient for 
the production of material and intellectual 
glories, certainly, but which, nevertheless, in- 
volved the principles of the decay and ruin 


of those nations. Even the education of 


Christian Europe, that, with all its acknowl- 
edged defects of method and scope, has made 
all the glory of modern civilization, has 
failed to bring out the general results that 
are to be hoped for, if we are to believe in 
the higher prophetic instincts of the sages 
and saints of past ages, to say nothing of the 
— of Christ, who expressly includes the 
ife that now is with that which is to come. At 
our own present historical crisis, when it is 
the purpose to diffuse throughout the United 
States, the best educational institutions, it is 
our duty to pause and ask whether all has 






been gained in educational method and quali- 
ty which it is desirable to spread over the 
South ; whether it may not be possible to im- 
prove as well as diffuse, and in the recon- 
structed States to avoid certain mistakes into 
which experience has proved that the North- 
eastern States have fallen. It is certain that 
a mere sharpening of the wits, and opening 
to the mind the boundlessness of human op- 
portunity for producing material wealth, are 
not the only desiderata. As education builds 
the intellect high with knowledge, it should 
sink deep in the heart the mora! foundations 
of character, or our apparent growth will in- 
volve future national ruin. In defining edu- 
cation as only the acquisition of knowledge, 
which is but an incident of it, we have in- 
deed but followed the example set by the Old 
World, and have hoped that by, offering this 
knowledge to all, instead of sequestrating it 
to certain classses, we have done all that is 
possible. But it is not so. The quality of 
our education should rise above, or at least 
not sink below, that of the nations that have 
educated their few to dominate over the 
many, else our self-government will be dis- 
graced ; and, therefore, I would present the 
claims of the new system of primary educa- 
tion, which has been growing up in Germany 
during the present century, and which, in the 
congress of European philosophers that met 
at Frankfort-on-the-Main, in September, 
1869, received a searching examination, and 
it was pronounced the greatest advance of 
method. A distinguished private teacher of 
America was present at this congress, and has 
furnished a translation, which I hope some 
time to see put to the press by the Bureau, 
of the report drawn up by Prof. Fichte, of 
Stuttgard, son of the great Fichte, who, with 
Goethe, Schiller, Pestalozzii, Diesterwig, and 
other eminent men, effected that reform of 
education in Germany that commenced in 
the early part of this century, and whose re- 
sults are so brilliantly manifested at this very 
moment in the discipline and efficiency of the 
Prussian army, and also in the still more sig- 
nificant pervasive demand of the mass of the 
people for the peace of Euro 

In the report of Dr. Hoyt (United States 
Commissioner to the Paris Exposition of 
1867) on the present state of education in 
Europe, there is a short, clear, and very 
striking statement of the normal education 
given to the primary teachers of all the Ger- 
manic nations, Prussia taking the lead. He 
says they all recognize that the primary de- 
partment of education is at once the most 
important and difficult, and requires in its 
teachers, first, the highest order of mind; 
secondly, the most general cultivation ; and 
thirdly, the most careful cherishing, greatest 
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honor and the best pay, for it has the charge 
of children at the season of life when they are 
most entirely at the mercy of their educators. 
As this report is distributed by the Senate to 
whoever will send for it, I will not repeat 
Dr. Hoyt’s minute description of the normal 
training required of the primary teachers, or 
his statistics of the satisfactory results of their 
teaching, but pass at once to a consideration 
of the still profounder method of Freebel, 
which immediately respects the earliest edu- 
cation, but of which Dr. Hoyt does not speak, 
inasmuch as it is not yet anywhere a national 
system, though within the last twenty years, 
it has spread over Germany and into Scan- 
dinavia and Switzerland, and been introduced 
into Spain, France, Italy and Russia; but to 
no country is it adapted so entirely as to 
America, where there is no hindrance of aris- 
tocratic institution, nor mountain of ancient 
custom, to interfere with a method which re- 
gards every human being as a subject of edu- 
cation, intellectual and moral as well as phys- 
ical, from the moment of birth, and as the heir 
of universal nature in co sovereignty with all 
other men, endowed by their Creator with 
equal rights to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

It is all the more important to make an ex- 
act statement of Freebel’s art and science of 
education in its severity, because it has been 
and is extensively travestied in this country 
by numerous schools called Kindergartens, 
which have disgraced its principles inasmuch 
as they have only the most superficial resem- 
blance to those institutions to which Freebel 
gave that name. 

One of your assistants, in a voluminous 
paper upon all the reforms of education made 
in Europe and America during this century, 
has given an exhaustive history of the rise 
and progress of Kindergartens and their im- 
itations, together with very valuable criti- 
cisms on education generally of his own and 
of various other writers of Europe and 
America ; and this, also, I trust you may be 
able to send to the press before long. In the 
mean time, however, I must say something in 
this report on a subject of such vital import- 
ance, since it respects the beginning of edu- 
cation. 

The fundamental or rather root point by 
which Freebel’s method differs from that of 
all other educators, is this: he takes up the 
human being in the full tide of that prodigi- 
ous but blind activity in which he comes into 
the world, and seeks to make it intelligent of 
itself and of things around it by employing it 
to produce palpable effects, at once satisfac- 
tory to the heart and fancy of childhood and 

true to nature, by knowledge of whose order 
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is built up in soundness and truth. For the 
blind heart and will, which the human being 
is, until, by becoming intelligent of nature, 
he is transmuted. into a principle of order, 
is the very principle of evil. Without imag- 
ining any inherent malignity of heart, we 
must admit that the child necessarily goes 
on, knocking down and tearing up, and cre- 
ating disorder generally, to its own and other 
people’s annoyance, in its vain endeavor to 
satisfy the cnstinet to alter, that is the char- 
acteristic of human will, until it is educated 
to recognize and obev the laws of God ex- 
pressed in nature. For a time the young 
senses are not adequate to accurate percep- 
tion of outward objects, and far less is the 
power of abstracting the laws of order de- 
veloped in a young child. A certain evil is 
therefore originated which seems so inevita- 
ble, that it has tasked the human intellect to 
reconcile it with Divine benevolence and 
driven men into various theories, more or 
less unsatisfactory to all, upon the nature of 
evil and its place in the economy of creation. 
Now Freebel undertakes to give a practical 
solution of this terrible problem by his art; 
for he seizes this very activity in the earliest 
infancy, and gently guides it into the pro- 
duction of effects, that gratify the intense 
desires of the soul, and cause it actually to 
produce the beauty and use at which it has 
blindly aimed. He looks upon the child as 
a doer, primarily, and a knower, subsequently ; 
that is, as an artist before he is a scientist. 
Entering with genial sympathy into that 
primal activity which we call childish play, 
he guides the child first to embody and then 
carefully observe eternal laws, even on this 
humble plane, by which he surprises and de- 
lights himself with the beauty or use that 
grow under his hands, and therefore absorb 
his attention. For what meets a child’s in- 
ternal sense of fitness and beauty, especially 
if it is his own work, he is delighted to ex- 
amine; and he loves to analyze the process 
by which the delightful result has been ob- 
tained. While it is a hard thing to make a 
child copy the work of another, he will re- 
peat his own process over and over again, 
seeming to wish to convince himself that like 
antecedents involve like consequences. These 
repetitions sharpen his senses as well as de- 
velop his understanding; they also give 
skillfulness to his hands, and make him prac- 
tically realize individuality, form, size, num- 
ber, direction, position, also connection and 
organization, which last call forth his reflec- 
tive powers. Hence Kindergarten-teaching 
is just the careful superintendence and direc- 
tion of the blind activity of little children 
into self-intelligence and productive work by 


and organization the human understanding | making it artistic and morally elevated. For 
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it carefully regards the ennobling of the soul 
by developing the love of good and beauty 
which keeps the temper sweet and the heart 
disinterested, occupying the productive pow- 
ers in making things not to hoard—not to 
show how much they can do, which might 
foster selfishness, vanity, and jealousy, but for 
the specific pleasure of chosen friends and 
companions. Thus, without taking the child 
out of his childish spontaniety and innocence, 
Freebel would make him a kind, intelligent, 
artistic. moral being, harmonizing the play 
of will, heart and mind, from the very be- 
ginning of life into a veritable image of the cre- 
ativeness of God. The mother gave Freebel 
the model for this education, in the instine- 
tive nursery play by which she helps her lit- 
tle one to consciousness of his body in its or- 
gans of sense and motion. She teaches him 
that he has hands and feet, and their uses, by 
inspiring and guiding him to use them ; play- 
ing with him at “ pata-cake,” and “ this lit- 
tle pig goes to market and this stays at 
home,” &ec. I wish I had room to give a re- 
view of Freebel’s book of mother songs, 
nursery plays, pictures and mother’s prattle, 
which is the root of the whole tree; but I 
can merely refer to it in passing. He shows 
in it that what he learnt from the mother he 
could return to her tenfold, bettering the in- 
struction ; and that the body being the first 
word of which the child takes possession by 
knowledge, though not without aid, we must 
play with the child. If we do not he ceases 
to play. Charles Lamb has given a most af- 
fecting picture of the effects of this in his pa- 
thetic paper on the neglected children of the 
p»or ; and the statistics of public cribs and 
foundling hospitals prove that when children 
are deprived of the instinctive maternal 
nursery play, almost all of them die, and the 
survivors become feeble-minded or absolute 
idiots. Dr. Howe says much idiocy is not or- 
ganic but functional only, and to be referred 
to coarse or harsh dealing with infants, par- 
alyzing their nerves of perception with pain 
and terror; even a merely inadequate nurs- 
ing may have this effect; aud he and other 
teachers of idiots have inversely proved this 
to be true, by the restoring effects of their 
genial methods. And what produces idiocy 
in these extreme cases produces chronic dull- 
ness, discouragement, and destruction of all 
elasticity of mind, in the majority of children. 
It is appalling to think of what immense in- 
jury is done, and what waste made of human 
faculty, by those defective methods of educa- 


tion which undertake to reverse the order of 


nature, and make children passive to receive 
impressions, instead of keeping them active, 
and letting them learn by their own or a sug- 
gested experimenting. Some people, having 





seen that the former was wrong, let their 
children “run wild,” as they call it, for 
several years; but this is nearly an equal 
error. Not to be attaining habits of order is 
even for the body unhealthy, and leaves them 
to become disorderly and perverse. The very 
ignorance and helplessness of children im- 
peratively challenge human intervention and 
help. They would die out of their mere 
animal existence in the first hour of their 
mortal life, did not the mother or nurse come 
to their rescue. Most insects and other low 
forms of animal life know uo care of parents. 
They are endowed with certain absolute 
knowledge, enabling them to fill their small 
sphere of relation unerringly as the needle 
points to the pole. We call it instinct. But 
as the scale of being rises, relations multiply, 
which, though dependencies at first, become, 
by the fulfillment of the duties they involve, 
sources of happiness and beneficent power 
ever widening in scope. Man who is to fill 
the unlimited sphere of an immortal exist- 


ence, knows nothing at all of the outward 


universe at his birth. The wisdom that is to 
guide his will, is in the already developed 
and cultivated human beings that surround 
him ; and he depends on that intercommunion 
with his kind which begins in the first smile 


of recognition that passes between mother 


and child, and is to continue until it becomes 
the communion of the just made perfect, 
which is highest heaven both here and here- 


after. 


The instinct, therefore, that makes a moth- 
er play with her baby, is a revelation of a 
first principle giving the key-note of human 
education ; and upon it Froebel has modu- 
lated his whole system, which he calls Kin- 
dergarten, not that he meant education to be 
given out of doors, as some have imagined, 
but because he would suggest that children 
are living organisms like plants, which must 
blossom and flower before they can mature 
fruit ; and consequently require a care anal- 
ogous to that which the gardener gives to his 
plants, removing and heightening the favor- 
ing circumstances of development. 

(Conclusion next week.) 


For the Children. 
ILL KEEP MY EYES SHUT. 


Little Henry had been very sick. When 
he was slowly recovering, and just able to be 
up and about the room, he was left alone a 
short time, when his sister came in eating a 
piece of cake. Henry’s mother had told him 
that he must eat nothing but whatshe gavehim, 
and that it would not be safe for him to have 
what other children did till he was stronger. 
His appetite was coming back; the cake 
looked inviting; he wanted very much to 
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take a bite of it, and the kind sister would 
gladly have given it to him. 

“ Jennie,” said he, “ you must run right 
out of the room away from ne with that cake, 
and I'll keep my eyes shut while you go, so 
that I shan’t want it.” 

Wasn’t that a good way for a little boy of 
seven years to get out of temptation? I 
think so; and when I heard of it, I thought 
that there were a great many times when 
children, and grown people too, if they would 
remember little Henry’s way, would escape 
from sin and trouble. 

“Turn away mine eyes from beholding in- 
iquity, and quicken thou me in thy way,” 
was the Psalmist’s prayer; and it is a good 
one for each of us. 





Woman and War.—The social and do- 
mestic misery produced in Germany by the 
war is very great. A German paper states 
that in the province of Westphalia, at the be- 
ginning of October, there were 11,817 married 
women, the wives and widows of soldiers, to- 
gether with 22,713 children, obtaining relief 
from the public funds. In Hanover, 9624 
women and 26,418 children were dependent 
upon the public for support. In the Rhenish 
provinces there were 14,312 married women 
and 29,619 fatherless children who were ut- 
terly destitute. Thus,in only three Prussian 
provinces there were, last October, 35,753 
women and 78,750 children in a condition of 
misery and want, and it is believed that desti- 
tution to the same extent prevails in the other 
provinces of Prussia. About nine-tenths of 
the males are in the Jandwehr, and the women 
and children thus deprived of their natural 
supporters will, it is feared, perish from star- 
vation.— English Advocate of Peace. 


ITEMS. 

In the year 1865 Prince Nicholas Galitzin pub- 
lished in the Russky Arkhiv, a ‘* Dictionary of 
Russian Authoresses.’”? He is now preparing, says 
an English literary journal, to issne an enlarged 
edition, brought up to last year; and, accordingly, 
he has just addressed an appeal to ladies who 
write in Russia, begging them to send him a full 
account of themselves and of their works. He 
began, it appears, by publishing in the Molva, in 
1867, ‘* A Life of Russian Authoresses,’’ which does 
not seem to have contained any great number of 
names. But the first edition of his dictionary con- 
tained four hundred; and so many ladies have 
taken to authorship within the last five years that 
he already has no less than eight hundred names 
ready to go into the second edition. Well may he 
say: ‘‘Female authorship has during the last few 
years assumed such dimensions in Russia as it has 
never known before, at any time or in any place.’’ 


Tae Puanet Mercury, which is seldom visible, 
can now be seen in the western heavens, its elonga- 
tion from the sun being at the present time about 
twenty-one degrees east. This rare vistor, it is 
said, can for a few evenings be readily detected 
after sunset, by observing the following directions : 


Draw a line from Jupiter through Venus, aud ex- 
tend it until the prolongation reaches a point be- 
yond Venus, about three fourths the distance be- 
tween the two planets just mentioned. This point 
will be a short distance from Mercury, which can 
be recognized by its fiery red hue. Through the 
telescope Mercary, it is stated, exhibits the form of 
a crescent. It is said that the great astronomer. 
Copernicus, died at the age of seventy, regretting 
that he had uever seen Mercury, the misty horizon 
of his observatory, on the banks o‘ the Vistula, hav- 
ing concealed this interesting planet from his view. 


Tae New Puanet discovered by Dr. Luther at 
Bilk, near Dusseldorf, was observed on Fourth mo. 
22d by Professor Hall at the United States Naval 
Observatory, at Washington, D.C. At the time of 
observation the right ascension was 11 hoars, 33 
minutes and 7 seconds, and north declination 11 de- 
gress, 2 minutes and 31 seconds. The new planet 
1s of the eleventh magnitude, is the 113th of the 
minor planets, and has been named ‘‘ Amalthea”’ 
by the Berlin astronomers. 


Tuere will be a full moon in the first week of 
each of the first seven months of the present year. 
In Seventh mo. there will be two full moons, viz: 
on the 21 and 3lst; and in the remaining five 
months the moon will be at the full in the last 
week of each month. It will probably be many 
years before it will happen again. 


Ay Indian was permitted to testify in his own 
behalf, aga nst a white man, chargei with assault 
upon him, in the County Court at Stockton, Cal., 
on the 17th ult. The counsel for the defense ob- 
jected, quoting the decision of the Supreme Court 
of the State deaying Iadian testimony, but the 
Judge ruled that the testimony should be admitted 
under the Constitution of the United States, the 
supreme law of the land. A similar jadicial prec- 
edent in relation to the Chinese, also proscribed by 
the State laws, has been established in California. 


SrePHeN GiRaRD has an imitator in the late Rob- 
ert Barnes of Evansville, Ind., who left $500,000 to 
build and endow a college for the orphans of that 
State, enjoining that no minister nor missionary 
of any sect whatsoever shall ever hold office in the 
institution, or even be allowed to visit the premises. 


Owine to King William’s exhaustive demand for 
men on the battle field, the educational corps of the 
State has been so fearfully diminished that the 
Ministers of Instruction have been forced to issue 
an order accepting all women qualified as teachers 
of modern languages in the public schools—a pro- 
fession hitherto monopolized by men. 


‘*Tue ACADEMY’’ gives some account of ‘‘ forty- 
four authenticated balloon voyages’’ from Paris 
during the five months from Ninth to First mo. in- 
clusive. From the few recorded observations of 
the elevation of flight the balloons appear to have 
risen and traveled at from 2,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the ground ; their speed varied from 13 to as much 
as 80 miles an hour. The furthest flights were 
those to Norway, 840 miles, at the rate of 55 miles 
an hour, and to the range of St. Baume, between 
Marseilles and Brignoles, 420 miles, at 28 miles an 
hour. By means of the balloons, besieged Paris 
was able to send messengers to the outer world on 
an average once in every two days, and the whole 
space within which they alighted was not less than 
France itself. There is no certain information of 


any loss of life during these months of air-naviga- 
tion, aud the risk attending this mode of transit is 
certainly not greater than that of the early days of 
8ea-Voyaging. 
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JOHN P. MoLEAR, President, 
M. M. CHILD, Secretary. 
BENJ. NIELDS, Actuary. 
D. W. MAULL, M. D., Chief Med. Examiner. 
The Company desires to secure the services of 
active men to act as Agents throughout Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey and Maryland. 571 yp 


or Cincinnati, 0- 















AINTING.— Compan’ a 
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COLORED Paint pee wil aw wear longe?. 
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WANTED, 


An experienced teacher, either male or female, to 
teach the common branches of a good English eda- 
cation, at the Friends’ School at Quakertown. Ap- 
ply to "JAMES B. GREEN, No. 328 South Front St., 
Phila., or JOHN J. MOORE, Quakertown, Bucks 
Co., Pa. 429 2t. 


JOHN K. WILDMAN, 


No, 26 SOUTH THIRD ST., PHILADELPHIA. 


UNITED STATES SECURITIES, 
STATE AND CITY LOANS, RAILROAD BONDS, 
AND STOCKS, 

BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

GOLD BOUGHT & SOLD ON COMMISSION. 

Various Railroad Bonds offered by Agents — be 
furnished at the advertised rates. 
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4—4 China Silk den Shawls, 
JUST RECEIVED. 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON, 
26 S. Seeond St. 


MIAMI VALLEY INSTITUTE, 
A BOARDING SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES. 
Will be opened for the reception of students on 
the 4th day of First month, 1871. Instructiou 
thorough, Eoglish and classical. For particulars 
and circular address DAVID CHANDLER, Supt., 
17 tf. Springboro’, 0. 


REGESTER & HOPKINS 
FURNITURE WAREROOMS, 
No. 526 Callowhill St., Philada., 


Design, manufacture to order and keep on hand a 
large assortment of Fine Cabinet Ware, Hair, Husk 
and the Woven Wire Spring Mattress, all of which 
will be sold at reduced prices. Renovation of old 
mattresses, repairing, varnishing, shellacking, and 
the packing of old farniture, promptly attended to 
FURNITURE TAKEN ON STORAGE, 
N.B.—S. B. REGESTER having purchased KR. B. B&it’s interes 
in the business, will again give his whole attention to the same, 
hoping from long experience to give entire satisfaction to ali 
who may favor them with their orders. 93 sn iw ew 


NJAMIN ALB N, 
26 South Second St., 
Has just opened one lot dark Steel and Brown 

MADONNAS, 
of the finest quality of these desirable goods, so 
long out ofthe market. 325 TFN 
— JOHN J. LYTLE, ~~ 
7th & Spring Garden Streets, Philadelphia, 

Is now Op-«ning daily 


NEW SPRING GOODS, 


to which the attention of Friends is respectfully in- 


429 tf 





vited. 
New Striped and Plaid French Silks, $1.25. 
Beautiful Silk and Wool Armenias, 75 cts. 
Mode and Dark Brown Canton Cloths. 
Black Silks very cheap, from $1.50 to $3.00. 
Very superior Black Alpacas. 
Glossy Black Mohairs. 
MUSLINS! MUSLINS! MUSLINS ! 
All the leading makes, bought before the advanve, 
and selling at low prices. 
Honeycomb & Basket Counterpanes, $1.50 to $1.75. 
Lot of Towels, all Linen, only 10 cts. 
Linen Hdkfs., from 8 ots, upward. 
Please call before purchasing elsewhere. 
ewmrs imf 22571 
SAMUEL L. BAILY, 
GENERAL AGENT FOR 


s . ' ‘ 
The Provident Life and rast Co. 
for the State of New Jersey and Bucks County, Pa., 
desires to associate with bim some one for the pur- 
pose of extending the already established business 
of his agency. Address or call on 

SAMURL L. BAILY, 

48 4. No. 45 East State St., Trenton, N. J. 





FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


TAYLOR & JACKSON’S ACADEMY. 
A Boarding School for both Sexes. Wilmington, Del. 


The success with which we have been rewarded in our effort to offer the advantages of our courses 
of thorough study to girls as well as to boys, enables us to say to the friends of a liberal and equal 
education of the sexes, that we are better prepared to do weil for our patrons than we have ever before 
been, that with the increasing number of our students we have added a corresponding number of good 
teachers, and that our successful experience in boarding the sexes in separate families, in company with 
and under the direct control of the principals and interested teachers, gives us confidence to invite our 


friends to make inquiry and examination of our facilities, before determining to send elsewhere. 
Spring Term of three months will open Third month 138th, 1871. Send for our Catalogue. 
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A SPECIALTY IN SHAWLS. 


One lot of very pretty Grenadine Shawls at 
BENJAMIN ALBERTSON'S, 


aii 


& BILLBOR 5 
Z FURNITURE, “2 \ 
MATTRESS, FEATHER, \ 

AND /! 


BEDDING WAREROOMS, 
44 NORTH TENTH ST., 


Below arch, priisdelt™™ 


CHAMBER FURNITURE. 


Mattresses of all kinds, in- | Feathers, 
eluding the celebrated | Feather Beds, 


WOVEN WIRE . 
| Bolsters and Pillows, 
MATTRESS, | Counterpanes, 


The greatest invention of | 
the age, for which we are | Comfortables, 


Sole Agents for | Blankets, 
PHILADELPHIA. § Quilts. 4, 8—3m 


CHARLES C. JACKSON, 


TAILOR, 
531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 


Has just received a complete assortment of Cloths, 
Cassimeres and Vestings of desirable colors and 
qualities for Friends’ wear, which will be made to 
order on reasonable terms. 4, 8—ly 


THOMAS M. SEEDS, 
HATTER, 


NO. 41 N. SECOND STREET, 
Always on hand, and made to order, a large assort- 
ment of Friends’ Hats, as he makes a specialty of 
that part of the hatting business. 318.610. 


CROQUET SETS, 


Cutlery, Cream Freezers, Tin, Iron, Wil- 
low and Wooden Ware, 4nd 4 general variety 
ef House Furnishing Goods. 


B. A. WILDMAN & BRO., 
31.57 905 Market St., Philada. 











, 88. Second St., Philadelphia, | 
pe on 


T. CLARKSON TAYLOR 
"MILTON JACKSON, M.S., \ Principals. 


FRIENDS’ SUPPLY STORE, 
No. 140 (old number 132) Third Avenue, 
Between 14th and 15th Ftreeta, 


NEW YORK. 

The undersigned begs leave to inform you that he 
has received from England a new stock of Friends’ 
goods, at wholesale and retail. Hoping a continu- 
ance of your pastifavors, I am yours, respectfully, 


HENRY HAUSER, 


No. 140 Third Avenue, 
B tween 14th and Lith &ts., New York. 


Friends’ Central Dry Goods Store, 
1871 Opening of Spring. 1871 
We have now in stock a choice assortment of fab- 


rics for Friends’ wear, to which we invite especial 
attention. 
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| Silk Warp Bombazines, 


Neapolitans, 
Sylvanias, Serges, 

Sultana cloths & Pon gees in sev’r’l shades 
Two lots very fine Madonna Cloths, in dark shades. 
Mixed Dress Goods for suits, in variety, from 25 c. 

to 87 o. 
One lot dark steel Grenadines, very desirable. 
Two lots dark brown Summer Silks, } yd. wide. 


Full line neat Striped and Plaid Silks, from $1.00 
to $1.25. 


Japanese Silks, neat styles. 

Four lots dark brown and Olive Mohairs. 

Black Alpacas a specialty, from 25 c. to $1.37. 

Black Silks, a good assortment, from $1.25 to $4. 

French Lawns and Percales, in small patterns. 

Plaid Muslins, Cambrics, Piques and Swiss. 

Book Muslins, Blond and Bobinett. 

Bound Thibet, Hernanni, and Lama Shawls. 

The ‘‘ Swarthmore Shawl’ a specialty,—a neat 
mixed Shaw] made expressly for us. 

White Silk, Cashmere, and India Silk Shawls. 

Plain India Silks, 874 c. 

One lot of Kerseymere Shawls, $9, worth $15. 


Samples sent by mail, and goods by express when 
desired. 


STOKES & WOOD, 
7rx & ARCH STREETS, PHILA. 








AN OPENING FOR A YOUNG MAN wishing to 
engage in the mercantile business. 
A situation for a good Country Store in a settle- 
For particulars address 
THOMAS BROWN, 
Winona P. 0., Henry Co., lowa, 


ment of Friends. 
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